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Our Confessional. 


Come into the confessional, dear reader, and shrive us. We have no 
strong-armed, stout-fisted leader for you to-day, and you must play the 
priest, and absolve us. If, after hearing our recital, you can demand ar- 
gumentative or logical articles in July, why, we will cry, “ Peccavimus.” 
But come into the confessional. 

Imprimis. We confess to a delight in trifles. We love the little 
things that fill up the interstices between the great objects which attract 
the world’s attention. We do not like our mind to be taken up by mas- 
sive pillars, or crowded with heavy folios, either of Divinity, Law, or 
Medicine. It is the weakness of our mental digestion, that makes us re- 
ject the strong meats that distend the stomachs of the numerous intel- 
lectual Polyphemuses. We like the nick-nacks, the delicacies, the entre- 
mets of the great feast spread before us all. We infinitely prefer to 
stand outside the arena, and look at the combat, while more active minds 
raise the dust within. We like to find out little corners in the old hou- 
ses that our fathers have built for us, to explore the old passages, and pull 
over the rubbish that years have accumulated. We don’t like the con- 
fusion of building, nor the stiffness of the new furniture. Our steps in 
the library tend to the shelves where repose the old (or the new) authors 
who have used their pen in joyous yet instructive gayety, instead of ex- 
hausting themselves, and astounding others by great wind-mill blows and 
Quixotic attacks on some hypothetical castle. We love to linger with 
Jacques in the wood of Arden, picking wisdom from the fool’s conceits. 
Hamlet is almost beyond our depth. The purpose of Richard III, is too 
wily, the cunning of Iago too guileful to interest us. We like our vil- 
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lany in smaller doses. Commend us to no greater rogue than Autoly- 
eus. The larger potion rather nauseates than works healthily in the sys- 
tem. We cannot aspire to metaphysics. Our poor wit is too shallow to 
contain admiration for the incomprehensible. One of Elia’s quaintnesses 
is more alluring to us than a volume of Kant, and we prefer a single 
page of rare old Ben to a canto of the unreadable, unapproachable, mys- 
tically sublime Shelley. 

Not that we object to dreaming. We cannot deny the soft impeach- 
ment of being ourself a dreamer. We must e’en admit, sub rosa, the 
having whilom feloniously sequestered and devoured a mince pie, before 
retiring, to titillate our slumbers with these airy visitants. That was in 
our childhood. We have grown wiser, we hope. We prefer day-dream- 
ing, now. Reveries we particularly affect. There is a charm for us in 
lying under a tree in a pleasant June afternoon, watching the blue smoke 
as it curls from the end of our cigar. It is pleasant to let our fancy 
shape the clouds into figures strange and wild, as they drift through the 
little scrap of blue sky that the interlacing boughs have spared us. It 
is vastly more agreeable to while away the evening with a pleasant com- 
panion, chatting of little things, recalling old passages of some favorite 
author, and turning one another’s attention to this or that quaint trifle in 
the present or the past, than to spend it in mastering some abstruse sci- 
ence, or exploring the hidden principles of some vast organization. 

We have no particular devotion to Science. We had rather weave 
our own pleasing fancies and half conceived theories, the more charming 
to us from their very absurdity, than discourse learnedly of parallax and 
penumbra, or argue closely upon formations, strata or eclipses. These 
are useful things, we admit, but they do not interest us. Had we been 
Sir Isaac Newton, we should have munched the apple, and counted the 
seeds. We might even have thrown the paring over our head, to see 
the first letter of our lady-love’s name, (though we know that already,) 
but the law of gravitation would never have struck us, or, if it had, we 
might have dismissed it as something not worth the thinking on. 

We aspire to no great political knowledge. We have very vague 
ideas on the subject of a tariff, and had supposed till recently that sherry 
cobblers came under the head of Internal Improvements. We are con- 
servative in our tastes. Change is no improvement, except in the siynifi- 
cation of the trades-people. Novelty has no great charms for us, except 
it be in literature. 

But we must mention our dislikes, for like a good Catholic, we will 
wake a clean breast of it. 
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Our antipathies we can rarely account for. There are various people 
who “rasp against our nature,” without having any one characteristic to 
whick we can point as the offending. We dislike pretension. Nothing 
is more ludicrous than attemptings for an American aristocracy. It bears 
the mark of the mint on it altogether too freshly. Vulgarity is not im- 
proved by gilding. We have no worshipful affection for a rich fool. 
There is a quotation of some old author, dashing through our brain, 
dodging into all the corners, eluding every attempt to capture it, to the 
effect that “ Pride is a high horse, that carries us safely over dirty places, 
but Vanity is a stumbling jade, that leaves us in the mire.” So we think. 
Pompous charity is more disgusting than avowed selfishness. Sounding 
legacies, magnificent bequests, argue to our mind no self-sacrificing be- 
nevolence. The gift is easy of that for which we have no further ocea- 
sion. We dislike bigotry and moroseness equally, and think no better 
of a raven because his coat is black. Hypocrisy—but soft, whispers 
Prudence—your antipathies may offend. Theran m shaft strikes often 
unexpectedly, and it may return to the archer. So, a truce to the shrift. 
And if the arrow has pierced your jerkin, my master, why, wear motley, 
like ourself. It’s an excellent buckler. P. 


Song of the Sailor. 


Ox give to me the bounding sea, 
And a good ship tight and trim, 

A bold, brave crew of sailors true 
And o’er the waves we'll skim. 

Torrents may pour, the tempest roar, 
The stout mast bend to the gale, 

The sailor’s heart will never start, 
Nor in the fierce storm quail. 

The winds may sweep o’er the mighty deep, 
And the waves run mountain high, 
Like panting steeds the swifter speeds 

Our bark till the blast goes by. 

Then hoist the sail to the softened gale, 
And away with our lightsome craft, 
The broad blue sea for a home seek we, 

And the shore leave far abaft. 
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On every strand of every land 
Shall our roving footsteps be, 

And our beaked prow the waters plow, 
Till our sails dot every sea. 

From the balmy isles, where Nature smiles 
With one eternal Spring, 

Where the Zephyr breeze of southern seas 
Is ever loitering. 

To the blasts that roll from the Arctic pole, 
O’er a drear and frozen main ; 

Where the grim white bear from his ice-ribbed lair, 
Looks down o’er a sunless plain ; 

From the flashing east, with its gorgeous feast 
Of splendor and of wealth, 

Where the palm-trees grow by the Ganges’ flow, 
And the crystal pearl in stealth 

Beneath the waves, in coral caves, 
Is sparkling all unseen ; 

Where the diamond shines in priceless mines, 
Where Bengal’s fields are green ; 

To the far off west, where the snowy crest 
Of the broad Pacific’s surge 

With ceaseless roar beats on the shore 
Of Utah’s farthest verge. 

Where through the strait of the Golden Gate, 
The Sacramento’s tide, 

The precious sand of its shining strand 
Is sowing far and wide. 

Or anon we plow our beaked prow, 
A stout and merry crew, 

Till the cliffs of Spain that guard the main 
Break forth upon our view. 

By the frowning fort and the busy port, 
By the vine-clad hills of France, 

By the classic shores where the Tiber pours 
His yellow floods, we glance ; 

Where tna shrouds in the misty clouds 
Her dim volcanic fires, 

And with a frown looks grimly down . 
On_Naples’ fairy spires ; 

Where the forests lave the Aegean wave, 
As they did in days of yore, 

‘When Homer sang with a seraph tongue 
On Ohio’s rocky shore ; 
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To the Golden Horn, where the ruddy morn 
On mosque and minaret 

You may behold, like a seal of gold, 
Her royal signet set; 

Where the crescent floats o’er the battled moats 
That guard the inland sea, 

And the Russian’s way to his eastern prey 
Cuts off like a magic key. 

Or anon we glide by the giant side 
Of some old and hoary pile, 

Which huge and strong hath guarded long 
The Portals of the Nile. 

Thus glide we o’er from shore to shore 
Each broad and billowy sea, 

No heart so light, no hopes so bright 
As the sailor’s are to me; 

And when at last, life’s voyage past, 
We reef our mortal sails, 

Then may we reach that glorious beach 
Where blow no stormy gales. 

And when we die then may we lie 
Full many a fathom deep, 

Where the sea we love, still rolls above 
Its chant to our wakeless sleep. L. D. B. 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAYS. 
The Moral Element in Crue Greatness. 


BY DANIEL C. GILMAN, NEW YORK CITY. 


For many reasons it is hard to tell precisely what true Greatness is. 
The term is always relative, generally indefinite, often misunderstood, and 
sometimes wantonly perverted. Mathematically speaking, it is a variable 
quantity, the value of which is determined in any particular case, by the 
constant terms with which it is connected. 

Applied to human character, it has a meaning more obscure, uncer- 
‘tain, and involved than when applied to any portion of the world of mat- 
ter. In studying minerals, for example, you find an acknowledged scale, 
according to which, by calling diamonds ten, sapphires nine, the topaz 
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eight, and so on down to two and one, you can determine the propor- 
tional hardness of every stone, and state its numerical rank. But it is 
not so with men. You have here no definite starting point. You can 
neither decide upon the rotten stone, from which to work up, nor find 
the diamond from which to work down; and if you should arrange a 
scale to suit your own ideas, and try to give men ranks accordingly, your 
neighbor will attack your premises, or leave them in disgust. 

External circumstances, the age, the country, the station in which men 
happen to be placed, have often exalted the worthless, and kept out of 
sight the great. Men have received titles and homage from the world, 
much more for what they have seemed than for what they have done; 
and more for what they have done than for what they have been. It is 
not more trite than true, that circumstances alter cases. But it is wrong 
to judge of men from their external circumstances alone. Gulliver is a 
man at home, a giant at Lilliput, and a dwarf at Brobdignag. A can- 
dle set upon a candlestick giveth light to all the house, but hid beneath 
a bushel, is not known to be on fire. 

But while these facts should make us cautious as to the grounds on 
which we draw distinctions between the little and the great, they need 
not deter us from believing that some men would be great under any 
circumstances. Greatness is no chimera, There are those who, in any 
age or clime, would show themselves superior. Crush them, and with 
elastic force, back they will spring to their natural forms. All must ad- 
mit that there have lived men, lofty in thoughts, eloquent in words, and 
noble in works, who well deserve the homage of mankind. 

Moreover, however much a disappointed man may sneer at the folly of 
wishing to be great, and may picture to the young the constant cares 
and dread responsibilities which rob the lives of great men of their pleas- 
ure; however much the moralist may question whether ambition be a 
virtue or a vice,—there lurks in many a young man’s heart a feeling, ac- 
quired by no precept, imbibed from no book, but rising spontaneously 
within his breast, “It is my duty to be great.” It attends him like a 
faithful Mentor, whispering in his ear by night, dreams of his future em- 
inence, and in the morning inciting him to renewed and earnest action. 

It is as natural for mind as for matter to expand. The acorn is not 
more true to nature, as it bursts its shell, spreading into the oak; our 
bodies, as they silently and constantly expand, are not more true to the 
physical laws of their being, than are our immortal spirits, when of their 
own determination, they advance from strength to strength, ever longing 
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Alas! many a man, fired with ambition, itself commendable, has from 
misguided judgment, ruined himself, and injured all over whom he has 
had an influence. Instead of becoming a great and well developed man, 
he has distorted himself into a hideous monster. 

Difficult though it be, it is therefore well to analyze the idea of Great- 
ness, to try to ascertain its elements, that we may be able to produce that 
which is true, and to detect the false. Let us then turn our minds into 
a sort of laboratory, and there examine the characters of great men, ap- 
plying to them the tests of Judgment, Memory and Reason, and endeay- 
oring to discover what has caused their eminence. 

But first we must ask, who are the great, from whom we are to derive 
our abstract idea of greatness ? 

Ask the world,—and it will tell you those are great who have done 
great things. Examine history,—and see that the world has almost uni- 
formly bestowed its honors, though not always its rewards, upon such 
grounds as these. Some great event, some important discovery, some 
brilliant course of conduct, enrolls the author among great men. The 
truth is, the world loves to have an idol, and it seldom stops to make a 
discriminating choice. Now it will sing, “ Mighty is Baal!” and now it 
cries, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” and it cares but little whether 
it calls Alexander, or Peter, or Louis, the Great. 

I object to the principle that they alone are great who have done great 
things ; but even admitting it to be true, the importance of the Moral 
element is scarcely any less. Men shrink from admitting the fact. They 
had rather give the credit of success to any other element. They will 
convince themselves that they can be great without the aid of their moral 
natures. They set to work to accomplish this end, and if they exer- 
cise their moral powers, as they surely will, it is no thanks to them. If 
they succeed in actually becoming great, it is because their work was 
right, although their reasoning was wrong. 

One man relies on Birth. Birth, he thinks, gives all a rank, and clas- 
sifies the Great, from Sovereigns down to Squires. It in his view cor- 
rectly makes a man My Lord, a Gracious Duke, a Royal Highness, and 
even a Most Excellent Majesty. He deems himself a Noble Man. Usage, 
Society, and the Law, acknowledge him as such. His father was noble 
before him, his son will be after him. Relying thus on pedigree, he 
thinks that he is great, and that none equal him but those of equal birth. 

But is this greatness? Does this make a man perform great actions ? 
Does this incite his will? Does this confer perpetual glory on his name ? 
If so, then let our books of Heraldry be Bibles, and let Nobles be our 
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Saints. No! more than birth is needed. Rank may assist, it cannot 
originate action. There must be a moral element in character which will 
provoke action, and enable man to devote his social rank, whatever that 
may be, to some specific end. 

Another adores the Greatness of Wealth. He measures greatness by 
pounds sterling. He has heard of Creesus, and all that he accomplished. 
He has seen the distinction of a Rothschild and an Astor. He has 
learned to fawn on Dives, and to tread on Lazarus. 

But does mere wealth constitute greatness? Then it is easy to rank 
each man numerically, and say precisely what his greatness is. Now you 
can arrange mankind according to a definite scale, and state their precise 
values. Put Croesus at the top of your list, as the greatest man the 
world has ever seen, and place Diogenes, the hungry tenant of a tub, 
among the very lowest. Let misers die no more, “ unwept, unhonored, 
and unsung,” but sound their praises, as the great of earth. Let an au- 
thor who prints his own works, who binds them in Turkey, and gives 
them away, be ranked as great ; and let Milton, Bunyan, and Shakspeare, 
poor men, who had to sell their writings for a pittance, be never men- 
tioned more. Bid thieves and robbers persevere, for theirs is a noble 
calling ; they are toiling to be great! : 

Another thinks that in official station, the main element of greatness 
lies. Videri quam esse, is emblazoned on his arms. To be first in posi- 
tion, he thinks is to be greatest in fact. He would rather sit in state 
upon Mt. Blanc, than be the Atlas who supports the world. Not only 
so, but he must be called Supreme, as well as hold the highest post. He 
must not only rule, but reign. Napoleon, for example, dissatisfied as 
consul with the highest power, demands the title of Emperor. Statesmen 
in our land have not been content with directing the government, but 
envy the presidential chair. 

But will mere station make us great? Then was George the Third, 
a monarch of inferior talents, a greater man than Burke or Chatham ; 
and Louis XV, in his licentious palace, was superior to Newton, in his 
quiet study. Avaunt! such sentiments! 

‘* Pygmies are Pygmies still, though perched on Alps, 
And Pyramids are Pyramids, in vales.” 

Mere station will not make us do great things. There must be some- 
thing to direct official influence, or it will make us more notorious, though 
not a whit the greater. 

Another places greatness in the intellect; and as he takes a nobler 
ground than those who honor merely birth, wealth, and official station, his 
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statements are more plausible, and therefore more generally believed. 
Without intellect, he thinks that everything else is useless; with intel- 
lect, everything is valuable. He forgets that many great deeds have 
been done by men of small minds, and that intellect is no more the 
cause of important action, than stores of gold, long lines of ancestry, or 
pages of official titles. Compared with wealth, birth, and station, which 
are mere instruments, intellect may be a massive engine ; but all need 
alike the application of a foree to make them efficient. That force is 
moral character. Why have not all scholars done great actions? Why 
is not Germany more famous for its men of might, than any other land ? 
Why do the vulgar, so fond of paying homage to the great, despise the 
university? Why are theorists condemned, when the world wants ac- 
tion? Because, if the intellect alone is cultivated, the man is unfit for 
work. His memory may be stored with all the dates of history, he may 
have mastered fifty languages, he may have thought out a wonderful 
system of philosophy, and yet not do, nor even be able to do a single 
great action. What is genius, learning, or education, without a moral 
character to give it point and foree? Why has so many a genius been 
drowned in the wine cup? Why have so many been impaired by vice, 
or ruined by sloth? Because morality alone gives force to native talents, 
or high cultivation. 

But we may regard our subject in a higher light. The true idea of 
greatness lies not so much in what men do, as in what they are. What 
they do, depends, after all, too much upon external circumstances. What 
they are, depends much more upon themselves. The most insignificant 
may be placed where they will affect the world. “Give me a place to 
stand,” said Archimedes, “and I will move the world.” Give anybody 
the right external circumstances, and his efficiency is much increased. A 
grain of sand will turn a delicate balance. One spark will burst a mag- 
azine. Not only can little men thus do great things, but great men of- 
ten have no chance to show their power. Bring out great men, place 
them in emergencies, and they will display their strength. Steam was as 
strong a force before the days of Watt, as it is at the present moment. 
Niagara, though it turns less factory wheels than many a rivulet, has not 
less power; nor is it now more mighty than it was before its roar had 
been heard, or its cataract seen by any human being. 

Let this suffice to show that we must scrutinize men’s characters for 
evidence that they are great. We must look at the man, at all which 
makes him what he is, at that which is inherent in his nature. If char- 
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acter is great, the man is great, and so he will appear in every country, 
at every age, and among all classes of society. 

Truly then, Morality is essential to greatness, aye, like the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, it is its most important element, pervading and vivifying 
all the others. Our moral natures are essential portions of our human 
characters. They are not superadded to our intellectual powers. There 
is no ridding ourselves of their existence. No man ever lived without a 
moral responsibility. Indeed, it is what distinguishes us from brutes, so 
that without developing his moral traits, a man would develop only por- 
tions of his character. He might as well boast of having a great body, 
because he had a swollen limb, as to boast of being a great man, when 
his intellectual traits had been trained to excess, and his moral traits 
neglected. 

It is easy to illustrate the assertion that the Moral element is essential 
to true greatness, by a reference to the nature of Him, who of all beings 
is the greatest. But it is enough to allude to his character, for all recog- 
nize in Him the full development of moral greatness. 

So, too, the great men of the Bible, held up for our example, all show 
this moral element of greatness, not independent of intellectual strength, 
but superior to it. Joseph, Moses, David, Paul, and a score of oth- 
ers could be named, whose moral characters raised them above all ad- 
verse circumstances. But why need we name them? Ovz has appeared, 
who, considered merely as a man, aside from his divine authority, has 
done the most, has exerted the widest influence, and has been the great- 
est of any who have lived. 

But what were the elements of his greatness? Was it his wealth? 
He had not where to lay his head. Was it his birth? He was the son 
of a carpenter, and was cradled ina manger. Was it official station? He 
was despised and rejected of men. Was it mere intellect? His follow- 
ers were fishermen. It was his moral force, which was the secret of his 
power. 

We may find another illustration of the importance of the moral ele- 
ment in greatness, from the methods which are pursued by epic poets. 
Seeking to gain for their heroes the admiration of their readers, they dis- 
play to them those only who are distinguished for virtuous action, and 
noble feeling. None others would command our interest. 

Moreover, the moral element in greatness is that which is held out for 
the young to imitate. It is the lives of the good, and the good traits in 
the lives of the great, which are brought before them as examples. If 
Napoleon is honored, it is not for divorcing his wife, nor for loving car- 
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nage, but for decision, energy and perseverance. Your reading book for 
children does not contain the lives of Judas, Nero, and Arnold, but of 
Socrates, Luther, and Washington. 

Such facts all indicate that whether greatness consists in doing great 
things, or whether it lies in the noble development of human nature,—it 
has a moral element which commends itself to the sober judgment and 
permanent admiration of all the human race; and that without morali- 
ty, there is neither a stimulus to action, nor a full display of the powers 
with which we are created. 

This element is equally essential to the greatness of the individual, the 
nation, and the family of man. Cull out from the descendants of Adam 
those whom an intelligent, impartial jury will consider great, and tell me, 
is it not so? Is Felix, on the throne, a greater man than Paul, ar- 
raigned in chains? He trembled, when Paul reasoned. Is Leo X, the 
Pope of Rome, the Holy Father, the self-proclaimed Vicegerent of the 
Deity, the greatest of his age? An unknown monk is soon to shake the 
Pontiff’s chair, and spread dismay through all the Vatican. Charles II, 
with good reason, thought he was the greatest of his time, hailed as he 
was upon the Restoration, with such adulation as never man before re- 
ceived. Noble titles were showered upon him, but a noble moral charac- 
ter he never possessed. Licentious in private life, tyrannical in govern- 
ment, and venal in diplomacy, his honors seemed in inverse relation to 
his excellence. But who now calls him great? The most zealous tory, 
fired with hatred at the objects of Cromwell’s aim, must admit that the 
Lord Protector was far the greater man, for he had within a moral prin- 
ciple, which, with all the faults that are charged upon him, made him 
eminent beyond any height to which Charles, with all his titles, wealth 
and homage, had ever thought of reaching. 

The same moral elements of character have inspired reformers— 
strengthened martyrs—emboldened generals. They have advanced 
whole nations of men, elevating them far above contemporary nations in 
honor, influence, and power. They exert an influence strong and decided 
on the civilization of our race, and are hasting the day when wars and 
fightings shall cease, and vice and immorality be gone. 

But let us take our thoughts one step beyond. There is another 
world, to which we all look forward, but if we would reach that happy 
place, we are assured that it is this moral element alone of character, 
that is there recognized. Let the world here give its honors as it will, 
we there shall find that not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called, but only those who have been great 
and good. 
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The Political Influence of Cowns and Cities. 


BY JAMES HARRISON DWIGHT, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


A. political organizations derive their existence primarily from towns 
or cities ; and their permanence depends in a great measure upon the same. 

In the nebular hypothesis of La Place, it is supposed that the first step 
towards the development of the Universe, from the indefinite expansion 
of its gaseous elements, was a condensation of matter around first one, 
and then many central, attracting points. Whether this theory be the 
true solution of the first processes of physical creation, or not, it well il- 
lustrates, mutatis mutandis, the commencement of all social institutions 
among men. Every individual of our race is a particle among the ele- 
ments of society. So long as these remain in a state of indefinite expan- 
sion, no organization of any kind can take place. But introduce an 
attracting force, which shall determine them towards a nucleus of con- 
centration, and Society at once appears—a tangible reality. Give to this 
nucleus its ordinary name, and the import of our proposition, with its 
truth, will be evident. 

The old patriarchal institution, and the still ruder bands of nomadic 
and predatory savages, who, under chieftains of various names, now des- 
olate some portions of our globe, are exceptions. But their instability 
and insignificance assign to them a grade far below all other political as- 
sociations with which, in strictness, they must be generically classed. As 
experiments, however, they are much to the point, in giving weight to 
the importance which we have attached to towns. 

But however great the importance of towns and cities, in giving birth 
to political associations, their own subsequent influence is in turn greatly 
modified by the form of government created. And these modifications 
account, in a great measure, for the wide disparity of influence which is 
discovered by comparing cities of different ages of history, and of differ- 
ent parts of the world. 

To facilitate an enquiry into the nature of this disparity, I shall distin- 
guish all forms of government into two classes. The first may comprise 
all the absolutely despotic, leaving to the second all those into which en- 
ters, to any extent, the constitutional or democratic element. The con- 
trast between these two classes is in nothing more apparent than in the 
respective influences of their cities. 

The best exhibitions of the legitimate workings of the former class, 
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were afforded in the earlier ages of the world, when despotism predomi- 
nated, though a few specimens yet remain, wielding a fearful power over 
millions 

An acute philosophical writer of the day, in speaking of the “ancient 
civilizations,” says, “In their political life, (we see) absolute monarchy, 
the entire organization of which is only the earthly image of the great 
Celestial Court, of the Sun and his retinue, and of which the Chief— 
representative of the Deity himself—is clothed with an unlimited power 
like him, and like him, pronounces irrevocable decrees.” * * * “In- 
dia and China, fossil remains of that ancient Orient which perished under 
the blows of the Greek, subsist-as if to represent down to the present 
moment the antique civilization of the first ages.”* It is then to the 
Babylons and Ninevehs of the ancients that we must look for the most 
perfect types of cities under despotic rule, rather than to any that now 
exist, with the exception perhaps of those immense assemblages that are 
found in Eastern Asia. 

In general, the tendency of absolute monarchies is to give great prom- 
inence to their cities, stimulating an unhealthy overgrowth, until they 
become magnificent inflations, fatally deficient in solid strength. The 
reasons are evident. Imperial cities—the abodes of royalty—must be 
embellished with all the refinements of art. Palaces, imposing without, 
and gorgeous within, will be reared. Temples for worship, and hanging 
gardens for pleasure, embodying man’s highest conceptions of architectu- 
ral grandeur, will mingle with other structures, public and private, all 
studiously designed to please the eye of royalty. Walls for defense are 
not forgotten, and these must be so massive, that royal vanity may find 
self-gratification in riding over their summits with a full retinue of chari- 
ots. Add to this the fascination of court ceremonial; the scarlet, the 
purple and the gold, that mingle in the apparel of the king’s household ; 
and the pageant that ever accompanies his person, as he moves in state 
through the prostrate ranks of his servile subjects; and we have a sum 
of attractions of great power: peculiarly so upon the minds of a semi- 
babarous people, whose susceptibility to all that glitters has often been 
noticed. All eyes will center on the splendid pile, even from the most 
distant provinces. To get a glimpse of the sceptre that sways so much 
grandeur, will become the earnest desire of many a peasant; to live 
within sight of imperial magnificence, his beau-ideal of a happy life. 

In harmony with these attractions, ambition and avarice will urge to 
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the same centre every heart that cherishes their fires. The monarch’s 
smile is rank, and his nod is gold to the lucky favorite. Hence the 

avenues to preferment and to wealth lie near the throne, and thither will 

many go. 

But this is not all. The administration of the laws in despotic coun-— 
tries (and the existence of a form at least of justice, is essential to the 
integrity of any governmental system) is usually far more equitable 
under the immediate oversight of the supreme legislator, than at any 
considerable distance from him. To secure the same strictness of justice 
in the provinces as at the Capitol, would require honest viceroys, and 
armies proportionate to the extent of territory ; but the former are rarely 
to be found, and the latter are often more needed in the purposes of self- 
defense or of conquest, which are too apt to absorb the royal mind. 
History tells many sad tales of provincial insecurity and disorder, even in 
the most powerful Empires. Ministers of justice have been prone to turn 
oppressors, when removed from the eyes of their masters; and outlaws, 
less legally commissioned, but with no more brutality, have combined to 
drain an impotent peasantry of their hard-earned substance ; while Envy 
and Revenge have wrought many bloody deeds with equal impunity. 

Surely to beings thus circumstanced, the quiet city, though subject to 
the immediate control of an arbitrary despot, is a preferable alternative. 

With these powerful impulses to centralization in view, no one need 
wonder at the vast size to which the cities of ancient Empires attained in 
situations which, at the present day, would hardly command a single 
settler. When they were at once great theatres of display, arenas for 
the strifes of ambition, and citadels for the weak, no one can wonder at 
their preéminent importance in barbarous ages, when history indeed is 
only a history of cities. 

Nor can any one wonder that these cities should have so speedily de- 
cayed, and so completely as not to leave even a hamlet behind to pre- 
serve their names. It was to have been expected. For with the over- 
throw of the Central government by foreign invasion or otherwise, the 
multitudes of an imperial city are left aimless, and must soon disperse 
to seek elsewhere the gratification of their desires. When the bubble 
bursts, the particles that form its gaudy film are scattered to the winds, 
and nothing remains of the beautiful sphere. Thus the decay of Baby- 
ion was rapid the moment it was degraded to the rank of a provincial 
town; and not many centuries had passed ’ere the cries of wild-beasts 
were heard within walls that had once echoed to the bacchanals of kings. 
Some, in whose distorted visions the whole past is invested with a halo 
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of glory, are disposed to mourn that with the era of pure despotisms 
that of such wonderful cities has also passed by. They certainly were 
piles of more grandeur than will probably ever grace the world again, 
and the magnificence of oriental pageantry will live only in legends and 
romances. But if the world is never again to see such displays of 
wealth and power, let us hope that with them are forever banished those 
dark deeds of oppression, which, though invariable concomitants of the 
former, have had but little place in annals or song. 

We turn with pleasure from the cities of Despotism, to those of a far 
different class. 

A single limitation imposed by the nation governed upon the author- 
ity of their rulers, and legally sanctioned, creates a wide chasm between 
them and any pure despotism. 

As an avowal of that liberty which is man’s birthright, it gives to the 
individual a self-reliant manliness, to the nation a higher tone of feeling, 
modifying materially all the relations of its component parts. 

It is through these modifications that we are to trace the political in- 
fluence of towns and cities. 

Naturally, we look for the best types of cities under this, our second 
class, to the nation which has most nearly approached the ideal of a per- 
fect popular government. An estimate of the influence of these will 
leave us better prepared to pursue similar inquiries in reference to those 
of other systems more monarchical in form and in spirit. 

Our Republic is rich in cities of sizes by no means insignificant. Six- 
ty-two with populations of ten thousand and upwards, are scattered 
through the Union. These all strongly contrast with the cities of Des- 
potism in that they are centres of commercial and manufacturing busi- 
ness, rather than of political action. Our government, in which the self- 
constituent unit of despotism is replaced by a multiplicity of chosen of- 
fice-bearers, and the prodigal display of a court, by a studied simplicity, 
affords in itself no centre of attraction. The presence of its executive 
officers gives no special prominence to any city. The Federal Capital, 
instead of being the first is only the fifteenth city of the nation in respect 
to size. The connection then of our cities with the government is of 
trivial moment, and their direct political influence small. 

Nor are our cities in any sense places of refuge from oppression. The 
sovereign power that commissions the ministers of justice is many-eyed, 
and the searching glance of every freeman is quick to detect the least 
approach to oppression, The great fact of individual responsibility, on 
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the part of every citizen, in the affairs of government recognized among 
us, is a perpetual check upon maladministration of every kind. 

But while our cities have little importance as political centres, their in- 
direct influence on the politics of the country is vast. Moral, and not 
physical strength is the main element of power in our land, and of this 
our cities possess much. 

As on the sea-beach stone wears upon stone until all are rounded into 
pebbles ; so in the city, mind, in continual attrition with mind, must no- 
ticeably change. The intimate association of large masses of men which 
occurs in cities creates a corresponding contrast between the city resident 
and the rustic, in character and opinion. The former gains more practi- 
eal knowledge of human nature in a day than the latter can in a year’s 
theorizing over his plow. In all that concerns the nature of man as a 
social being he has a decided advantage. His whole life is a series of 
compromises with his fellow-men ; and his skill in the adjustment of con- 
flicting rights is proportionally sharpened. The same may be said of his 
acuteness in calculating the consequences of action—that great distinc- 
tion between man and brute, and the same quality that places one states- 
man above another. These being the elements of judicious and effective 
political action, the city resident acquires a political sagacity unknown 
to others. 

Moreover, the circumstances of his life tend to give him more firmness 
of character, and to diminish his liability to hasty action. The extremes 
of joy and of wo—those mainsprings of human action—meet him at 
every turn, till he is hardened to their influence. The farce and the trag- 
edy are enacted together in the drama of his every-day life. The bridal 
chariot and the hearse roll together through the streets. Passing by, he 
may yield for a glance under the impulse of curiosity. Envy and dread 
may steal momentarily into his mind, but speedily his thoughts hurry 
back to the business of the hour, and the altar and the grave are for- 
gotten amid the perplexities of the counting-room. Thus is his sensibil- 
ity deadened, and he becomes the less impulsive, and the more capable 
of calm reflection. 

Thus qualified to form correct political opinions, he only needs some 
means of inculcating them upon the country at large; and this he ac- 
complishes in two ways. Personal intercourse, either by public or pri- 
vate address, is one, and when backed by an acknowledgement of his 
superiority, it becomes highly effective. The rustic is continually re- 
minded by his own consciousness, if not otherwise, of a great inferiority 
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to his refined and learned friend of the city, and thus he is better pre- 
pared to adopt the opinions of the latter. 

But tere is another instrument of far greater power in propagating 
metropolitan opinions. It is the Press. This mighty engine, whose free- 
dom and whose power are the theme of every one’s patriotic pride, is a 
metropolitan monopoly. Who may measure the influence of the mill- 
ions of sheets, stamped with thoughts of life and words of fire, that it 
scatters like daily food to hungry minds? With this for his sceptre, the 
city-resident in our land bears a prouder, a nobler sway over millions, 
than did ever an oriental despot. 

The importance then of cities in a free land, as schools of politics, and 
as centres of political opinion, is incalculable. To attempt to compare 
them with such as are only centres of despotic power, would be like 
measuring the intellect of man by a brute’s intelligence. 

The main principles which regulate the respective influence of cities 
under Despotism and Democracy are now before us. With these ex- 
tremes well understood it is not difficult to calculate the varieties of in- 
fluence under the intermediate Forms of Government. 


The following lines, written some twenty years ago, fell into my hands by acci- 
dent the other day. They have never been published, to my knowledge, and I send 
them to you to dispose of them as you please. L. 

 Deriit.” 
Soon came the Summer hour, 
With all its blooming pride,— 
Then sprang full many a flower 
Along the shining tide. 
Ah | then decay was nearest, 
When all was brightly gay, 
For joys the best, the dearest— 
And first to flee away. 


For autumn’s day of sorrow 

Came sadly moaning on, 

And on that darkened morrow 

We looked the flowers were gone; 

All gone the buds we cherished 

When youth and love were new, 

And e’en the storm had perished 

On which the blossoms grew. 
VOL, XVIII. 44 
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RAINY DAYS IN COLLEGE. 


Rainy Days in College. 


Do you know the perfection of all cheerlessness here in College? 
Perhaps you will be troubled to make a judicious selection from the great 
bundle of similarities. If it is not a real rainy day we are mistaken. 

Think of a rainy morning! The bell half through ringing before you 
wake from a dream of pleasant hours, or smiles, or home. The in- 
cessant dash of many drops against the window-panes; a damp, cold 
chill pervading the atmosphere. Dampness is on every thing. Even 
the water seems to leave an uncommonly humid sensation, as you dash 
it ‘hastily upon your face to arrive at a state of tolerable wakefulness, 

Then there is a peculiarly uncomfortable damp feeling in ones’ cloth- 
ing, even to the old overcoat which has hung out of the reach of mois- 
ture for a month or two. So much for the pleasure of rising. Now for 
a plunge. The bell is in the second stage of a real funeral toll. The 
short, leaden sounds, come heavily through the rain in upon your ears. 
The quick vibrations which it emits, seem only to shake the rain-drops 
down more rapidly. You do not pause to locate your umbrella in the 
proper direction. You have no time to pick your steps daintily up the 
street and quietly saunter into Chapel. No! One vigorous plunge. A 
deluge of rain at once removes all recollection of any moist feeling, and 
imparts a decided impression that you are wet. Long strides Chapel- 
ward. You are going on from wet to wetter. No matter for that. 
What is a cold, a cough, the hectic flush, perhaps a fever, perhaps tears, 
and mourning, to an absence mark, when you have already seven, eleven, 
or nineteen. One may bring your friends in haste, anxiety, kindness, may 
be sorrow, to your bedside. The other will besure to cloud their smiles and 
will bring a stern rebuke from those whom you may desire to please. Well, 
haste has brought you to the Chapel. Bustle in quickly or you are late! 
Oh! the comfort of sitting down to drip on a nice, soft, board seat. But you 
all know that, Prayers fall like the rain-drops upon the cold earth, unfelt 
into many hearts. God grant that with a warm sun they may yet ger- 
minate many virtues. 

You dodge from Chapel to the recitation room. The spice of variety 
is there. The room is a little colder than usual—perhaps a trifle damper. 
What six penny rushes—what 'complacent fizzlese—what unmitigated 
flunks are reserved for rainy mornings? The Tutor tries to be brisk. 
The students don’t care. The room is cheerless. Hearts are cheerless, 
Faces seem to have vowed an eternal enmity to smiles. It isa rainy morning. 
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The last “ suficient”—the next lesson—the request for some luckless fel- 
low to remain—the final bow are the only circumstances which seem to 
elicit anything like a manifestation of joy. Beat a retreat to your room 
before breakfast. Cold, uninviting, damp as ever. The rain patters a 
little harder. The wind has freshened a trifle. It may be colder. There 
is no cheerfulness at the breakfast table. Cold coffee—cold buckwheats— 
a general coldness. The man who can keep up an equilibrium of spirits 
on a rainy morning has indeed a good disposition. Now for the day’s 
toil. There is no real vigorous study to-day. A good fire does not 
warm up your spirits. There is no exercising out of doors. A glance 
into the street is quite sufficient to quench any such unnatural desire, 
The gutters are in their glory—a perfect holiday for them. People go by 
shrouded under overcoats and umbrellas, and with their thick boots 
they splash heavily and ill-natured along. One poor hack, shut up close- 
ly, with its black form glistening in the rain, a wet driver and a span of 
disconsolate looking horses, creeps slowly through the street. So in 
alternate trying and failing to study, and gazing vacantly into the rain 
without, the day passes. You cannot smile if you would. There is 
nobody to return a pleasant look. The countenances of your best friends 
are cheerless as the sky above, and their smiles are like to-day’s sun- 
beams—latent in the thick cloud that sweeps unceasingly along and 
incessantly drops its moist treasures around you. 

Oh! the delight of Evening Prayers, on a rainy day. There are as 
many umbrellas as there are individuals, and what drippings! How 
pleasant to the touch a cold, wet umbrella! Anacondas are toys to 
them. There is a clamminess about them which reminds one of some- 
thing indescribably wet and terribly uncomfortable to the touch. Then 
how good natured everybody is. Did you ever have a beaver new— 
nearly new or old even—crushed beneath the weight of its superincum- 
bent responsibilities, and do you know the particular graciousness with 
which all owners are wont to regard the operation? Perhaps you do— 
perhaps not. I own a beaver which was ten times a victim to the stu- 
pidity of my neighbor in Chapel. I cured him of his habit by victim- 
izing his poor, innocent chapeau on the eleventh occasion. Each one of 
these accidents occurred on rainy evenings. 

Now comes the best part of a rainy day—its exit. A smoking cup of 
Hyson superinduces a state of semi-cheerfulness, in which the truth that 
rainy days do not (or at least not usually) last always, is vividly and 
hopefully impressed upon the mind. A lesson is droned through early. 
A nice, generous fellow, who knows your rainy day humor, comes in to 
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waste a good Havanna and an hour with you. That man would bea 
martyr, only he wants the opportunity to consummate the natural 
promptings of his heart. The evening wears away. Your friend takes 
his leave. The storm is lulling. The wind has an empty, fitful sound, 
as if wasting strength. The rain patters more gently. Old Morpheus 
comes sailing down upon you on his great linen pinions, and his very 
jolly bolster-like phiz stares you in the face. You sleep to dream pleas- 
antly, and wake to the joy of a fresh, clear, cloudless sky, and genial 
sunbeams, or to the unexpressed and inexpressible misery of a second 
rainy day in College. G. 


Granslation of Anacreon’s Ode “ To the Rose.” 
“ EIS POAON.” 


Now the tender rose I sing 
Of the garland wearing Spring, 

Comrades, it is meet for thee 

Now to sing the rose with me; 

This the breath of Gods above, 

Object this of mortals’ love,— 

This the Graces’ chief delight, 

And a toy of Aphrodite, 

When with many-blushing flowers 

Cupid rules the golden hours. 

This in song the poets care, 

Graceful plant of Muses fair, 

Pleasant as the sunlight falls, 

Joy of feasts and banquet halls, 

What misfortune would it be 

If, sweet rose, deprived of thee ! ; 
Rosy fingered, Goddess-born, 

Brings Aurora back the morn, 

Rosy armed the Nymphs invite 

Rosy-colored Aphrodite. 

These the names the bard bestows, 

Giving honor to the rose. 

Graceful to those suffering ill, 

Pleasant in the sick-room still,— 

This defends the dead from harm, 

This can lead to life a charm; 

Breathing even in decay 
Fragrance of its early day. 
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THE DEACON’S PLUNGE. 


The Deacon's Plunge. 


Tue sun went quietly down behind the old New England hills. A 
few withered remnants of the varied, autumnal foliage gleamed in his 
departing rays. The sky was clear, and golden with the peculiar and 
beautiful tinge of Autumn. The few, fleeting clouds, which had during 
the day glided across the deep blue sky, had swept away into the now 
dusky east. The cool, west wind had died away, and upon Nature fell 
the calm of approaching night. Then the moon came climbing up from 
the east, looking upon earth and men with her quiet gaze, all unconcious 
that the little, modest stars were martyrs to her soft refulgence. 

What New England country-boy does not know that an autumnal 
night, with its clear, frosty atmosphere and bright moonsheen, is the most 
unequivocally glorious time for sport or sleep? Let women and poetasters 
waste their exstasies over Spring, with its birds and flowers, but for com- 
fort, for fun and real enjoyment give me autumn, with its fruits and gold- 
en, rustling grain, its sunny days and moonlight nights. At any rate it 
was a chilly, November evening, and we were bound to have sport. Our 
party numbered two jovial country-boys, my classmate P., a young city mill- 
ionaire whose wine and and cigars were as good as they were plentiful, and 
warranted epicure-proof, and last and least, myself. We were all careful 
to retire early, and to make the fact that we were quietly and soundly 
sleeping in conscious innocence as public as possible, for we were regard- 
ed with suspicious eyes, and the general impression existed that if we 
were not engaged in mischief, it was from no lack of inclination; and be- 
sides the morality of our expedition would certainly find many incorri- 
gible doubters among the goodly country-people. For my own part I 
was careful to retire with a younger brother who was the most perfectly 
imperturbable sleeper since the days of old Rip Van Winkle, and to im- 
press upon the urchin’s mind the fact that I was sleeping by his side. By 
ten o'clock every eye in the village was closed, and I quietly left 
the old paternal farm house, silvered in the moonshine, and hastened to 
the appointed rendezvous, which was a small amphitheatre, surrounded 
by precipitous, wooded hills, at some distance from the village, and so se- 
cluded as to secure us against all fear of observation or assault. 

In the goodly village of Q., which was the scene of our present sketch, 
Dea. Pip lived, and now lives, if he is not dead. Dea. Peter Pip was a 
deacon of the old style, and though a graceless man, in one point of 
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view, his position would seem to warrant the opinion that in the better 
qualities of the heart, he was by no means deficient. Nature had evi- 
dently sought to mortify her own pride, in designing such a pattern of 
humanity. Mrs. Pip was the deacon’s wife, and was her husband’s bet- 
ter part in every respect. Connoisseurs said she was even homelier than 
the deacon. At any rate, she was very ugly. Not plain! By no 
means! To have said that would have been rather complimentary. In 
short, so niggardly had Nature been in bestowing personal charms upon 
the venerable dame, that no one had ever been so utterly gross as to tell 
the deacon that his lady was beautiful, or lovely, or very pretty, or pretty, 
or handsome, or rather good looking, or even tolerable. It is really con- 
soling to know that there are some falsehoods so notoriously and une- 
quivocally untrue, that no one can be found wicked enough to utter them. 
Here was one. If Dea. Pip had not been a very thoughtless, as well as 
a good man, he might sometime in his life have entertained a very ra- 
tional doubt in regard to the humanity of her countenance. If he had 
not been a very ugly man himself, he might have reproached her for her 
defects. So it was well that the deacon was good, and ignorant, and 
withal ugly. Now, although Mrs. Pip had all these personal defects, 
she had still one charming quality. She was the most skillful poulterer 
in the whole region. From morning till night, year in and year out, 
Dea. Pip’s premises rang with the loud and joyous notes of almost count- 
less barnyard domestics. The good dame’s heart was ever rejoiced with 
an exhaustless hoard of eggs, and the discriminating tradesmen at the 
market-town hailed the advent of Dame Pip’s chickens with epicurean 
glee. It was therefore accorded, by universal acclamation, that samples 
of the deacon’s poultry must be obtained. Who knew, forsooth, that 
we might not sometime have occasion to purchase such family necessa- 
ries, and what is like experience in such matters? It is enough for our 

readers to know that the lord of that yard, together with two plump 

maidens, who but yesterday had scratched the earth in all the pride and 

beauty of youth, were noiselessly plucked, by the strong hand of vio- 

lence, down from the roost, and hastily removed from these earthly scenes 

of corn and grub-worms. A blazing fire greeted the return of the ad- 

ventures. The earth was soon covered with the downy vesture of our 

victims. The spits were industriously and carefully twirled. A rude ta- 

ble was spread upon the earth. All night long we feasted upon the 

spoils, toyed with the sparkling glass, or patronized a box of good old 

Havanas. Then toasts went round, to night and beauty, moonshine and 

love ; to the past, the present, and the golden future, and last, but not 
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least, we drained our cups to the venerable Dea. Pip—* to him length of 
days, and his fill of joy.” “Stolen fruit,” says the proverb, “is sweet,” 
and that night it was well verified. 

The morning breeze shook the seared leaves with a gentle tremor. The 
east was reddening with the approaching day. The moon in the west 
was growing paler. Then, with a parting song, and three loud cheers, 
which shook the old hills, and echoed far away in the surrounding for- 
ests, our little party broke up, and each beat a careful retreat homeward. 
The cock sent forth his cheering notes far and wide, welcoming the morn 
with his shrill voice. The faithful milkmaid was tripping forth to her 
early task, when I stole noiselessly up to my bed, and laid down for a 
morning nap. 

Dame Pip was an early riser, nor was her careful ear slow to detect 
the absence of the noble lord of her barnyard troupe. Much to her sur- 
prise and sorrow—much to the deacon’s unhallowed ire, it was found, 
upon examination, that the glory of the roost had departed. Some 
broken palings and strange footprints showed at once to the deacon and 
his dame, that dark deeds had been consummated. Such exploits were 
by no means common in the quiet village of Q. The deacon was not a 
slow man to spread news, so, before noon, on the next day, there was 
not a crone, or tell tale old maid in the whole town who had not already 
wasted a vast store of horror and sorrow over this unparalleled manifes- 
tation of depravity on the part of the “youngsters.” What added not 
a little to our comfort, and perhaps somewhat to our indignation, was 
the fact that, in conspicuous places on all the highways and byways in 
the village, were posted large handbills, through which the subscriber, 
(Dea. Pip,) offered a reward of twenty-five dollars for the detection of us, 
poor innocents, whom he stigmatized as thieves, rogues, juvenile villains, 
&c. Such slander was intolerable. There was more fun in prospect. 
We had taken such precautions that, though the deacon had been dili- 
gent in his inquiries, we were sure that we were beyond detection, if not 
free from suspicion. So we felt bold. The deacon spent the most of 
that day, with hammer and nails in hand, strengthening by every expe- 
dient, the ramifications of his roost. He also publicly announced that he 
should procure a large dog to welcome the thieves on their next visit, and 
that they would find him, musket in hand, if they attempted any similar 
depredations in future. This latter threat produced no fear, for the dea- 
con was half blind, was known to be peculiarly nervous about fire-arms, 
and was withal too generous to indulge in any such pastime. But he 
seemed inclined to fulfill the latter threat at the very earliest opportunity. 
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It was therefore indispensably necessary that we should hasten to exe- 
cute our plan. 

The beautiful night and morning of which we have already spoken, 
was succeeded by one of those calm, quiet days, which in our climate so 
frequently herald an approaching tempest, and are for this reason desig- 
nated by the homely and truthful, though perhaps somewhat equivocal 
appellation of “weather-breeders.” As the day drew near its close, the 
light, hazy clouds, which had in the earlier hours shot up their misty, 
scarcely perceptible points across the zenith, grew heavier and denser, 
and as evening closed in, the sky was enveloped in a thick vesture of 
clouds, and, though the moon was nearly full, the darkness was quite 
unusual. Fresh puffs, too, came stronger and stronger from the stormy 
N. E, and the peculiar and chilly temperature of the atmosphere seemed 
. to portend that the first snow storm of the season was close at hand. 
The night could not have been more favorable to our design. 

Tom C., one of the confederates, was the son of a wealthy farmer, who 
would not have missed a dozen chickens from among the multitude who 
inhabited his broad acres. Tom was in our plot, and volunteered to fur- 
nish the requisites. Accordingly, a venerable chanticleer, of gigantic 
size, whose vocal powers had frequently excited Tom’s admiration, was 
selected as the fittest of its kind, to answer our purposes, and was care- 
fully deposited under a barrel, in an accessible position. 

It was eleven o'clock. The village was quiet. A strong breeze swept 
through the neighboring pines, and sent forth to our ears that mournful, 
dirge like sound, which so often precedes a snow storm. Here and there 
a snow flake came through the darkness, and fell with its soft, feathery 
touch upon our faces. It was time for the curtain to rise. Tom under- 
stood the method of eliciting the most unearthly screams from his victim. 
He was, moreover, the fleetest of the company, which was a qualification 
not to be neglected by us. He was therefore selected as the chief actor 
in the coming tragedy. As the old bell from the church tower tolled 
out the hour of eleven, there went up from the premises of Dea. Pip, 
such agonizing notes as were never heard before. Poor chanticleer 
seemed to understand the nature of his mission, and to strive to please 
his masters. Not many moments elapsed before the door of the deacon’s 
domicil was hastily opened, and a ghost-like figure, enveloped in a long, 
white, flowing robe, emerged, and rushed toward the spot where Tom 
had hitherto been standing. Loud exclamations were heard, and the 
chase began. What was toil for the deacon, was mere play for Tom, 
who was as fleet as a deer. Away went the pursuer and the pursued. 
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Directly in front of the deacon’s mansion stretched a narrow patch of 
meadow land, through which ran in every direction a multitude of deep 
ditches, which had from time to time been excavated. Beyond this lay 
a range of upland covered with a thick growth of young forest trees. 
In the edge of this wood lay concealed the remainder of our party. The 
land had previously been carefully examined, and Tom knew every inch 
of it. So did the deacon, but his zeal in the chase made him forgetful. 
Directly across their path (perhaps by some mischievous design—perhaps 
not) lay the broadest, deepest, and filthiest ditch in the whole bog. 

In a neighboring cornfield we had often noticed a man of straw, which 
had withstood the buffets of the elements during the whole season, and 
was still in a tolerable state of preservation. The “Scarecrow” was care- 
fully removed and suspended upon a stake which was set in the very 
centre of the ditch. To this point Tom directed his course. He had 
intentionally flagged that he might inspire the deacon in the chase-—One 
long leap has carried the pursued in safety across the slimy abyss. Close 
upon him is the pursuer. Louis’s leap is unobserved-—-——. Now 
the deacon is in his glory. His victim has halted. The thief is in his 
power—the rascal. One final strong effort and thou hast him, Sir deacon ! 
Then there was a closing of brawny arms—a half uttered, ‘‘ Now I've 
got——” smothered into a kind of groan, a heavy plunge—a cry for help, 
and a loud, long, triumphant shout from Tom and his comrades. Now 
there was a bold clustering near the ditch, a wild, hearty laugh as the 
deacon clambered up from his slimy bath and took his way homeward. 
We could almost hear his teeth chatter with cold, as his now sable form 
receded in the darkness. 

The next day the odious handbills were all removed. The deacon 
never alluded to his adventure, but in some mysterious way it was noised 
abroad, and the deacon’s plunge was the subject for many a joke, and 
many a laugh went round at his expense, when the knowing ones at Q. 


were gathered in the village tap-room or by the cheerful winter’s fireside. 
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The Household of Sir Thomas More.* 


We have often wondered that there have not been more imitators 
among our modern authors of the delightful simplicity of the older 
English style. We have plenty of writers, great writers, too, but the 
principal object of modern authors has seemed the expression of ideas 
rather than those ideas themselves. We think because we must write, 
instead of writing because we have thoughts. Simplicity of style has 
become almost a chimera, and what we do have under that name, seems 
rather the studied carelessness of the belle’s morning negligé than the 
unaffectedness of pure nature. 

There was a very false idea on the subject of gardening, prevalent 
some years ago, now happily obsolete, which showed a most ill-judged 
mania for unnatural nature. Everything must be distorted into an arti- 
ficial simplicity. The quiet brook, babbling through the fields, was 
forced by pipes to the top of a carefully irregular mound, and must there 
burst into a fountain from a pile of rocks, and lose itself in a fish-pond. 
The pleasant grove, which had grown up in some sequestered corner of 
the rich parvenu’s grounds must be felled and its place filled by gigantic 
forest trees which were to form a ludicrous imitation of the “ forest 
primeval.” All the wonders of nature, from every latitude and clime, 
were sometimes to be found in the small space of a few acres, exhibiting 
an affinity more singular than that which unites the “Happy Family,” 
and a combination more wonderful than that remarkable “natural 
curiosity,” the Fejee mermaid. 

This seems the kind of nature too often attempted by modern authors. 
They are prone also to mistake eccentricity for simplicity, baldness for 
plainness. Under these circumstances, it is refreshing because it is so 
rare to find a book so charmingly natural as the one before us. The 
author, whoever he may be, has sustained his role most admirably. The 
book is just what the gentle Margareta would have written, if she did not. 

The book is a sort of diary of events transpiring in the household of 
Sir Thomas More, the Chancellor of Henry the Eighth, after the fall of 
Wolsey. He resigned his office rather than consent to the plans of the 
King, with regard to his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and soon after lost 
his head for refusing the oath of supremacy. With the character of the 
man, we are all acquainted. In private life he was exceedingly affection- 


*The Household of Sir Thomas More. Libellus a Margareta More. a 
annos nata, Chelseiae inceptus, Scribner, 1852. 
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ate, enjoying to the utmost the pleasures of a cheerful home and con- 
tented spirit, enlivened by wit and “decent mirth.” In his public 
capacity he was strict and inflexible in the administration of justice and 
firm in the discharge of his duty. The blandishments of a King could 
not gain his consent to what he conceived to be a crime, and the terrors 
of the scaffold could not loosen his adherence to his faith. He entered 
upon public life with reluctance and quitted it with joy. His death was 
marked by the most exemplary Christian courage and fortitude. 

We are at a loss in making extracts from this charming book what to 
omit rather than what to select. We hope, however, that what our lim- 
its will allow us to insert may induce some to read the whole book, for 
they cannot fail to derive both pleasure and profit from its perusal. 

She thus accounts for the commencement of her undertaking: “On 
asking Mr. Gunnel (who appears to have been the tutor of the family,) 
to what use I should put this fair libellus; he did suggest my making it 
a kind of family register, wherein to note y* more important of our 
domestic passages, whether of joy or grief. My father’s journies and 
absences, the visits of learned men, theire notable sayings, &e. ‘You 
are smart at the pen, mistress Margaret,’ he was pleased to say; and I 
would humblie advise your journalling in y* same fearless manner in 
the which you framed that letter which soe well pleased the Bishop of 
Exeter, that he sent you a Portugal piece. "Twill be well to write it in 
English, which ’tis expedient for you not altogether to negleckt even for 
the more honourable Latin” Methinks I am close upon womanhood. 
see’ Humblie advise’ quotha ! to me, who have so often humblie sued for his 
pardon and sometimes in vain! "Tis well to make trial of Gonellus, his 
‘humble’ advice. Albeit our dayly course is so methodicall, that ’twill 
afford scant subject for y* pen. Vitam continet una dies.” 

The diary commences with an account of the visit of Erasmus at her 
father’s house, his conversation, &c., which we cannot divide nor admit 
the whole. With Erasmus, however, came her future husband. She 
thus describes their meeting : 

“Soe soon as I had kissed their hands and obtayned their blessings, 
the tall lad stepped forthe, and who y* he be but William Roper, return- 
ed from my father’s errand over seas! He hath grown hugelie and 
looks mannish ; but his manners are worsened insteade of bettered by 
forayn travels ; for insteade of his old franknesse, he hung upon hand till 
father bade him come forward ; and then, as he went his rounds, kissing 
one after another, stopt short when he came to me, twice made as though 
he would have saluted me, and then held back, making me look soe 
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stupid, that I c* have boxed his ears for his payns. Specialie as father 
burst out a-laughing and cried, ‘ The third time’s lucky.” Gentle 
Margaret! not perceiving, in her maiden innocence, the tokens of that 
love which was soon to command her heart! Again, “ Will Roper hath 
brought mother a pretty little forayn animal called a marmot, but she 
said she had noe time for such-like playthings, and bade him give it to 
his little wife. Methinks, I being neare sixteen, and he close upon twenty, 
we are too old for those childish names now, nor am I much flattered at 
@ present not intended for me; however, I shall be kind to the little 
creature, and, perhaps, grow fond of it, as ’tis both harmless and diverting.” 

She meets William in the nuttery. “I cannot help smiling, whenever 
I think of my rencounter with William this morning. Mr. Gunnel had 
sent me Homer's tiresome list of ships; all because of y* excessive heate 
within doors, I took my book into y* nuttery, to be beyonde y* wrath 
of far-darting Phoebus Apollo, where I clomb into my favorite filbert seat. 
Anon comes William through y* trees without seeing me; and seats 
himself at the foot of my filbert; then, out with his tablets, and, in a 
posture I s* have called studied, had he known anie one within sighte, 
falls a poetizing, I question not. Having noe mind to be interrupted, I 
let him be, thinking he w* soon exhaust y* vein ; but a caterpillar drop- 
ping from y* leaves on to my page, I was fayn, for mirthe sake, to shake 
it down on his tablets. As ill luck w* have it, however, y® little reptile 
onlie fell among his curls ;; which soe took me at vantage, that I could 
not help hastilie crying, ‘I beg your pardon.” "Twas worth a world to 
see his start! ‘ What, eries he, looking up, ‘ are these indeede Hama- 
dryads? and would have gallanted a little but I bade him hold down 
his head, while that with a twig, I switched off y® caterpillar. Neither 
could forbear laughing ; and then he sued me to step downe; but I was 
minded to abide where I was. Howbeit, after a minute’s pause, he sayd 
in a grave, kind tone, ‘Come little wife;’ and taking mine arm steadilie 
in his hand, I lost my balance and was fayn to come down whether or 
noe. We walked for some time juxta fluvium ; and he talked not badlie 
of his travels, inasmuch as I found there was really more in him than 
one w* think.” 

She is exceedingly mortified at a mistake by which Mr. Gunnell gets a 
sight of her “libellus.” This accident causes the following resolution. 
“Hum! I have a mind never to write another word. That will be 
punishing myselfe, though, instead of Gunnel. And he bade me not 
take it to heart like ye late Bishop of Durham, to whom a like accident 
befel, which soe annoyed him, that he died of chagrin. I will never 
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again, howbeit, write anie thing savouring ever soe little of leritie or 
absurditie. The saints keepe me to it! And to know it from my exercise 
book, I will henceforth bind a blue ribbon round it. Furthermore, I will 
knit y* sayd ribbon in soe close a knot, that it shall be worth no one’s 
else payns to pick it out. Lastlie, and for entire securitie, I will carry 
the same in my pouch, which will hold bigger matters than this !” 

Her father’s conversation, in which he proposes she should marry Will 
Roper, and her objections, very faint, you may be sure, her argument 
with Will on the subject of religion, (Will having been somewhat shaken 
in his popish faith,) we must omit. But the result is inevitable and we 
must give her account of it. 

“Soe my fate is settled. Who knoweth at sunrise what will chance 
before sunsett? No; the Greeks and Romans mighte speake of chance 
and of fate, but we must not. Ruth’s hap was to light on y* field of 
Boaz; but what she thought casual, y* Lord had contrived. First, he 
gives me y® marmot. Then, y* marmot dies. Then, I, having kept y® 
creature soe long and being naturalie tender, must cry a little over it. 
Then Will must come in and find me drying my eyes. Then he must, 
most unreasonablie, suppose that I c* not have loved the poor animal for 
its own sake soe much as for his; and, thereupon, falls a love-making in 
such down-righte earneste, that I, being alreadie somewhat upsett, and 


much better of Will since he hath studied soe hard, and given so largely to 
y° poor,—and left off broaching his heteroclite opinions......I say, supposed 
it must be soe some time or another, soe ’twas no use hanging back for- 
ever and ever, soe now there’s an end, and I pray God gives us a quiet 
life. Noone w* suppose me reckoning on a quiet life, if they knew how 
I’ve cried all this forenoon, ever since I got quit of Will, by father’s 
carrying him off to Westminister. He’ll tell father, I know, as they go 
along in the barge, or else coming back; which will be soon enow, though 
Tve taken no heed of the hour. I wish ’twere cold weather, and that I 
had a sore throat or stiff neck, or somewhat that might send me reason- 
ablie to bed, and keep me there till to-morrow morning. But I’m quite 
well and it’s the dog-days, and cook is thumping the rolling-pin on the 
dresser, and dinner is being served, and here comes father.” 

But we must pass from the happy scenes to the time when the clouds 
begin to come. Her father resigns his office. 

“ He hath resigned the Great Seal! And none of us knew e’en of 
his meditating it, nor of his having done soe, till after morning prayers 
to-day, when, insteade of one of his gentlemen stepping up to my moth- 


knowing ’twould please father, and hating to be perverse.....and thinking 
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er in her pew with the words, ‘Madam, my Lord is gone? he cometh 
up to her himselfe, with a smile on’s face, and saythe, low bowing as he 
spoke, ‘Madam, my Lord is gone.’ She takes it for one of the many 
jests whereof she misses the point; and ’tis not till we are out of Church, 
in y® open air, that she fully comprehends my Lord Chancellor is indeed 
gone, and she hath onlie her Sir Thomas More.” 

But we must hasten to the end. Misfortunes thicken, yet amid them 
all, her noble father preserves the same cheerful calm that gladdened his 
happier days. His name is in the bill of attainder. It disturbs him not, 
and he manifests no undue gladness when it is struck out. But his 
refusal to take the oath which would abjure his faith, seals his fate. He 
is arrested one morning while breakfasting, but succeeds in concealing it 
from his family until evening. Then all is despair, and the past joy is 
followed by a chilling desolation. Poverty begins to threaten them and 
all is gloomy. Margaret visits her father in prison. He is accused of 
misprision of treason. About the same time her child dies. “He’s 
gone, my pretty |.....slipt through my fingers like a bird! uplifted to his 
own native skies, and yet when as I think on him [ cannot choose but 
weep....Such a guileless little lamb |.....My Billy-bird! his mother’s owne 
heart. They are all wondrous kind to me......” 

“Spring’s come, that brings rejuvenescence to the land, and joy to the 
heart, but it brings none to us, for where hope dieth, joy dieth. But 
patience, soul; God’s yet in the aumry !” 

Her father is arraigned and condemned. s he is led back to the 
Tower after the sentence, she bursts through the guards and embraces 
him, receives his last commands and bids him farewell. He is executed. 

“ Alle’s over now....they’ve done their worst and yet I live. There 
were women coulde stand aneath y* cross. The Maccabees’ mother....... 
yes, my soul, yes; I know. Naught but unpardoned sin.....The chariot 
of Israel.” 

She determines to obtain her father’s head, exposed according to cus- 
tom upon London Bridge. With the assistance of a “poor faithful fool” 
she effects her plan by stealth. The book closes with the following 
passage, which must conclude our already too extended notice. 

“Flow on, bright, shining Thames. A good, brave man hath walked 
aforetime on your margent, himself as bright, and useful, and delight- 
some, as be you, sweet river. And like you, he never murmured ; like 
you, he upbore the weary, and gave drink to the thirsty, and reflected 
heaven in his face. I'll not swell your full current with any more fruit- 
less tears. There’s a river whose streams make glad the city of our God. 
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He now rests beside it. Good Christian folks, as they hereafter pass this 
spot, upborne on thy gentle tide, will, may be, point this way, and say— 
‘There dwelt Sir Thomas More’ But whether they do or not, vox 
populi is a very inconsiderable matter, for the majority are evil, and ‘ the 
people sayd let him be crucified! Who would live on their breath ? 
They hailed St. Paul as Jupiter, and then stoned him and cast him out of 
the city, supposing him to be dead. Their favorite of to-day, may, for 
what they care, goe hang himselfe to-morrow in his surcingle. Thus it 
must be while the world lasts; and the very racks and scrues, wherewith 
they aim to overcome the nobler spiritt, onlie test and reveal its power of 
exaltation above the heaviest gloom of circumstance.” 
INTERFECISTIS, INTERFECISTIS HOMINEM OMNIUM ANGLORUM OPTIMUM. 
P. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


Tue engrossing topics at present are the exercises of Commencement week. A 
list of these is given below, although rather late for the use of the future tense. 

Commencement occurs this year on Thursday, 29th inst. On Tuesday preceding, 
the Concio ad Clerum will be preached by Rev. Bensamiy S. J. Pace, of Bridgeport ; 
subject, “ Zruth in its relation to the promotion of Holiness.” 

On Wednesday, the Phi Beta Kappa Society will bold a meeting for business at 
8 A. M., and will assemble in the evening to hear an oration from E. P. Wurrp.e, 
Esq., of Boston, and a poem from Rev. Jonny Prerront, of Medford, Mass. 

The general meeting of the Alumni will be held at 10 A. M., in the tent in front 
of the Library. 

In the afternoon, the Literary Societies of the College will hold their anniversary 
meetings in their respective halls. 

There will be no public exercises this year of the Theological or Law Depart- 
ment. 

The exercises of the Graduating Class commence on Thursday, at 9 o’clock A. M. 
The music will be furnished by Dodworth’s Band. 

We hear that a new catalogue of the officers and members of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society (the Alpha of Connecticut) will be issued soon after Commence- 
ment. In this edition the obituary dates of deceased members will be noted, so far 
as ascertained, and an Alphabetical Index will be appended. 


ALUMNI OBITUARY. 


We subjoin a list of the deceased Alumni during the past Collegiate year. We 
shall see that death is doing its accustomed work. The patriarchs of the institution 
are dropping into the grave full of years and of honors. Ten of this number grad- 
uated previous to the Commencement of the present century. 
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SUMMARY OF THE OBITUARY OF ALUMNI OF YALE, 
Deceased during the Academical year 1851-2 


Name. 
Rev. Samuel Nott, 
Hon. Samuel Woodruff, 
Rev. Saul Fowler, 
Rev. Enos Bliss, 
Ammi Rogers, 
David Phelps, 


Rev. Ichabod L. Skinner, 


Charles Bostwick, 
Rev. Henry Davis, 
Rev. Moses Stuart, 


Residence. 
Franklin, 
Granby, Ct., 
Southwick, Mo., 
Lorrain, N. Y., 
Milton, N. Y., 
Hancock, N. Y,, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Bridgeport, Ct., 
Clinton, N. Y., 
Andover, Mass., 


Rev. Christopher E. Gadsden, Charleston, S. C., 


Hon. David Plant, 


Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, 


Hon. Ebenezer Young, 
Dr. Timothy J. Gridley, 
Daniel Noyes, 

Hon. Isaac T. Preston, 
Rev. Ward Stafford, 
Josiah Spaulding, Esq., 


Hon. George Winchester, 
Hon. Frederick Whittlesey, 
Rev. Daniel H. Johnson, - 


Rev. William Croswell, 
Francis Griffin, Esq., 
Jonathan T. Hudson, 
Rev. Chauncey Wilcox, 
Rev. William Kirby, 
Rev. Joseph D. Tyler, 
John B. Bispham, 
Junius Hall, Esq, 
Lucius H. Woodruff, 
Rev. George Schenck, 
Frederick P. Bellinger, 
Dugald C. Haight, 
Clinton C. Brown, 
Horatio W. Brinsmade, 
Emerson ©. Whitney, 


Stratford, Ct. 
Hartford, Ct. 


West Killingly, Ct. 


Amherst, Mass., 
Andover, Mass., 
New Orleans, La., 
Bloomfield, N. J., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Natchez, Miss., 


Rochester, N. Y., 


Mendham, N. J., 
Boston, Mass., 
New York City, 
New York City, 
Ridgefield, Ct., 
Jacksonville, IIL, 
Stanton, Va. 


San Francisco, Cal, 


Boston, Mass., 
Hartford, Ct., 
Bedminster, N. J., 
Herkimer, N. Y., 
St. Louis, Mo., 
Barnwell, 8. C., 
Troy, N. Y., 
Middletown, Ct., 


Date of Death. Age. 


May 26, 1852. 98 
November, 1850. 90 
April 20, 1852. 82 
April, 1852. 86 
April 10, 1852. 82 
Sept. 20, 1851. 88 
January 29,1852. 84 
March 1, 1852. 16 
March, 1852. - 80 
January 4,1852. 72 
June 24,1852. 68 
October 18, 1851. 68 
Sept. 9, 1851. 63 


August 18,1851. 68 
March 10, 1852. 65 
April 8, 1852. 60 
July 5, 1852. 59 
March 26, 1851. 63 
April 14, 1852. 69 
February, 1851. 59 
Sept. 19, 1851. 54 


July, 1852. 51 
Nov. 19, 1851. 47 
January 12,1852. 50 
July, 1852. 47 
January 31, 1852. 55 
Dec, 20, 1851. 47 


January, 1852. 48 
February 24,1852. 42 


August, 1851, 89 
May, 1852. 88 
July 7, 1852. 36 


February, 1852. 48 
January 21,1852. 24 
January 29,1852. 25 
July 25, 1852. 21 
Noy. 80, 1851. 


Class. 
1780 
1782 
1784 
1787 
1790 
1793 
1796 
“ 
1799 
1804 
1808 
1806 
1808 
1812 
“ 
“ 
1813 
: 1815 
1818 
1820 
1822 
“ 
1824 
4 1827 
1829 
1830 
a 1831 
1836 
1837 
1846 
1847 
1848 
| 1851 
1851 
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Editor's Table. 


We are a martyr. We detect a most marvelous resemblance between ourself 
and the remarkable progenitor—the good, but unfortunately victimized John Rog- 
ers. Our Maga. corresponds charmingly to Mrs. Rogers—dear, good lady. Vari- 
ous unlucky productions of ours are the nine children. This identical editor’s table 
is the remaining one. (We are firmly convinced that our celebrated prototype had 
ten.) The weather furnishes us with plenty of heat for our purpose, and the print- 
er’s devil, instead of stirring up the fire, stirs up us. You, kind readers, are the 
court that have sent us to the stake, which we are at present grasping in agony and 
pain, between the thumb and prime digits of our dexter. We should prefer to do 
it, super sinister. The heat, other engagements. with various reasons, “too numer- 
ous to mention,” have prevented us from collecting that store of matter which 
should load our table. We can’t tell any good stories; and no one has energy 
enough to laugh at them, if we could. Our fare, this time, must exceedingly re- 
semble that set before the guests at Timon’s last feast. We promise, however, not 
to throw the dishes in your face. 

The minds of the boating portion of the college would seem at present occupied 
with the approaching regatta at Lake Winnipisiogee. It is expected to take place 
during the first week in vacation. We have the honor to belong to a boat-club, and 
we intend to be on hand. All the clubs but one will probably be represented 
there. They will stay a week, and hold two regattas. It is probable, also, that 
our brethren in Harvard may appear on the ground. It is a good idea, and all 
concerned, we believe, expect a glorious time. We do not think the pleasures of 
boating are appreciated in this college, except by the few who have tried it. You, 
dear reader, who are so loud in your scoffs at the folly of pulling a boat, when 
you might as well sail, should try it once, before you condemm it. You should 
have been with us the other night, when we went down to the fort, and took that 
glorious sea-bath. How it refreshed and strengthened us. How the exercise ben- 
efitted us, and what pleasure there was in feeling the boat leap at every stroke, as 
if animate, like ourselves, with very exultation. You should have seen, ae we did, 
the phosphorescent silver slipping in sheets from the gliding oars, and the diamonds 
flashing from beneath the bow, while the ripple of the water made music befitting 
the occasion. 

This is the time of examinations, and an anecdote we heard from a graduate of a 
few years’ standing may not be mal-apropos. He had been absent from the whole 
course of Geological lectures, but appeared at the time of examination to take his 
turn with the rest. One morning he inquired from his fellows, what they were go- 
ing to be examined on that day. ‘“Chemistry,” was the reply. He accordingly 
appeared at the appointed hour, collecting as much as possible, his scattered and 
exceedingly vague ideas on that very useful science. Soon his name was call. d, 
and he rose, nobly resolved to “do or die.” “Of what is the earth principally 
composed ?” was the venerable professor's first inquiry. “Oxygen, Sir,” was the 
equally prompt reply. “True, true, in an elementary sense,” said the professor; 
“ but of what material is it formed?” Our hero, not knowing what else to say, un- 
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hesitatingly exclaimed “Quartz,” which, to his great surprise, was pronounced cor- 
rect. The next question was the Latin for flint-stone, which was answered correct- 
ly, of course. After a few more guesses, which, through the kind assistance of his 
fellows, and his own good fortune, were pretty successful, he was permitted to take 
his seat. After the examination was over, one of bis companions remarked, ‘‘ Well, 
Bill, we were examined in Geology, after all.” “The deuce, you say! You don’t 
mean to say that I've just been examined in Geology, do you?” “Certainly you 
have,” was the reply to his astonished inquiry, and the learned senior was rejoiced 
to find that he was so proficient in a science of which he had foolishly supposed 
himself profoundly ignorant. This was in the easy days of old, before the discov- 
ery of biennials. 

We ourselves remember, as no doubt others do, hearing a student reply, in the 
height of his erudition on being asked the number of the graces, that he thought 
there were “about three thousand, more or less.” “ Rather less than more, I be- 
lieve,” was the reply of the instructor, as he motioned the young classic to his seat. 

The year’s work is nearly ended, and vacation is coming. Who does not expect 
as a happy one? The commencement is here. The speeches will soon be delivered, 
the sheepskins taken, and a quarter of our number will leave us forever. But the 
rest of us are looking forward to a return here. And all part happily. Bui 
whether we part to meet again, or not, we wish to each of you, kind readers, a 
merry vacation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a “Morning Song,” from “C.” We can give our readers an 
idea of the performance, without publishing the whole, although it is only four 
stanzas. The fact that morning and gladness come together, one over the moun- 
tain, and the other over the vale, is startling. This, connected with the announce- 
ment that music is ringing, (the breakfast bell, probably,) and that sunlight is rest- 
ing, at just the time when it should be at work, and the inference from these de- 
velopments that we should be cheerful, constitute the song ; for which “C.” will 
receive our thanks. 


EXCHANGES. 


We acknowledge the receipt of Norton's Literary Gazette for July, also of the 
Georgia University Magazine for the same month. We wish our Georgian brothers 
all success in their course. 


ERRATA. 


pe, last line, for Nidas read Midas. 
89, 10th line, for without read wishing. 
“ 91, 20th line, for and read as. 
“ 247, 7th line from bottom, for smiled read smile. 
“ 248, 11th line, for same read strange. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Tue Premium ror Composition, established in 1850, 
and placed at the disposal of the Editors of the Yale Literary 
Magazine, is again open for competition. It is a gold medal, of 
the value of twenty-five dollars, to be awarded for the best prose 
article, not exceeding eight pages of the Magazine in length, and 
written by an undergraduate of this College, that shall be offer- 
ed for publication on or before the fifth Wednesday of the first 
term of the collegiate year. There shall be no restriction as to 
subject, any farther than the known character of the Magazine 
requires. The essays sent in for competition must be signed 
with assumed names, and accompanied with sealed letters con- 
taining the true names of the authors ; which, except in the case 
of the successful competitor, shall be returned to the Post Office 
unopened, and inscribed with the assumed names. The prize 
shall be adjudged by an examining committee, to consist, always, 
of the chairman of the board of Editors, and two resident grad- 
uates appointed by the Editors. Should none of the essays be 
deemed worthy of the prize, the Editors shall have the power to 
withhold it, for the time being. 


GEORGE A. JOHNSON, 


Chairman of the Board of Editors, 
July 16th, 1852. 


YALE LITERARY MAGADINE 


CONDUCTED BY 
The Students of Dale College. 


Vouvume of this Magazme commences with October, 


1851. Three: Numbers are published during every cane and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. ~ 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 


desired. 


In the’ Yauensta it is intended to make a complete 


record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histoyi- 
eal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. 


Tenms.—$2.00 a volume, payable on the delivery of the THIRD number. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each. 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post ~ 


Office, to the “Eprrors or tae Macazine,” 
Haven, Conn. 
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